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A DEFINITION OF HOPE FOR 
MAN IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


“Belonging to a nation, man has nations 
that can speak for him. Belonging to a 
religion, man has religions that can speak 
for him. Belonging to an economic and 
social order, man has economic and politi- 


eal orders that can speak for him. But 


belonging to the human race, man is with- | 


out a spokesman.” 


Who Speaks for Man? 


By Norman Cousins 
President of United World Federalists, Inc. 
Editor of The Saturday Review 


This book tells the story of world federalism from 
the human, historical, philosophical and political 
point of view. The case for a world government is 
clear, considered and just. No federalist will ever 


forget this human and compelling argument for 


world order. 


A special edition of “Who Speaks for Man?” has 
been prepared for distribution through United World 
Federalists, Inc. Mr. Cousins’ royalties and publisher's 


profits from the sale of this edition will go to UWF. 


Individual copies are $1.95 each. A special price 
of $1.25 each has been set for branches and chapters 
ordering not less than 10 copies. Add 10% on each 


order to cover handling and postage. 


Dept. FE 
Unitep Wortp Feperatists, Inc. 
125 Broad St. 
New York 4, New York 
(Add 10% of total cost for postage and handling.) 
I am enclosing ............ eee peace copies of the 
federalist edition of “Who Speaks for Man?” 
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Education in a Vacuum 


In what was termed in The New York Times as a 
“victory for anti- UNESCO forces,” the Los Angeles public 
schools system on Jan. 20 all but abolished the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
program. 

The battle over UNESCO before the Los Angeles 
School Board, which has raged for over a year, has become 
a cause celebre for both supporters and opponents of the 
United Nations. 

Last September the School Board dropped a UNESCO 
guide from the school curriculum, an action which elicited 
from Paul Hoffman, then president of the Ford Foundation 
and now chairman of the board of Studebaker, the remark 
that “this is the beginning of book burning” (see October 
FEDERALIST). 

In its latest move the board resolved that “there shall 
be no official or unofficial UNESCO program in the Los 
Angeles City schools, and the UNESCO chairmanships and 
central advisory committee shall be abolished.” 

The resolution was softened somewhat by a “clock- 
reversing” amendment that read: 

“Los Angeles schools shall continue to teach subjects 
of human relations and moral and spiritual values. Between 
1946 and January, 1952, they were assimilated into the 
UNESCO program. Henceforth, these subjects shall revert 
to the status they had in the school system prior to 1946.” 

A special three-member committee was hard put to 
save that much of the program against the determined 
onslaught of opponents of UNESCO. The committee called 
for a de-emphasized version of the program, but said it 
found no basis for charges that the UNESCO school pro- 
gram was unpatriotic, or a Communist attempt to sell “one 
world” propaganda to children. 

The board set up five standards for handling United 
Nations matters: 

e Schools may provide opportunities for the factual 
study and impartial discussion of the history organization, 
purposes, activities, achievements and weaknesses of the 
United Nations. 

e Publications will be issued only as the need arises 
and after rigid scrutiny for possible bias. 

e Sturdy groups and teacher institutes will be ap- 
proved if they meet certain requirements of objectivity. 

e Extra-curricular activities will be allowed as long 
as no attempt is made to “make them the instruments for 
advocating or opposing certain social, economic, political 
or governmental philosophies.” 

e Teachers must not give undue emphasis to the 
United Nations to stretch it out of proportion to its signifi- 
cance in the educational program as a whole. 

By contrast, six days prior to the Los Angeles School 
Board’s action the National Educational Association, with 
950,000 teachers enrolled, released a report of its Educa- 
tional Policies Commission which stated that American 
school children niust have opportunities to learn in school 
the whys and the workings of this country’s policy of inter- 
national cooperation and its part in the United Nations 
and UNESCO. 

The report was signed by eighteen distinguished 
educators, among them Henry H. Hill, president of Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, William Jansen, New 
York superintendent of schools, Ralph Bunche of the UN, 
and Arthur H. Compton, chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. 
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U.S. Department of Justice Denies 


Asking ‘Would-Be’ Employees About UW 


BROWNELL UNABLE TO SUBSTANTIATE NEWSWEEK REPORT IN HIS DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Justice has been 
unable to find any instance in which 
representatives of the Justice Department 
or the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
have asked prospective employees of the 
Federal Government whether they were 
ever members of the United World 
Federalists, United States Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr. wrote to Pierce 
Butler, Jr., chairman of the National 
Executive Council of UWF, on Feb. 19. 

Mr. Brownell’s letter came in reply 
to an inquiry concerning an item printed 
in the Feb. 2 issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine. On a feature page called “The 
Periscope,” Newsweek wrote: 

“Loyalty investigators are now 
asking would-be government employees 
if they ever were members of the United 
World Federalists. Never on the sub- 
versive list, UWF is a non-Red outfit 
that seeks to strengthen the UN and 
promote world government. The probers’ 
question is designed largely to satisfy 
congressional suspicions of any group’s 
plugging projects in which Communist 
nations participate.” 

Because UWF was reliably informed 
that the “loyalty investigators” mentioned 
by Newsweek were representatives of the 
FBI, Mr. Butler’s inquiry was directed to 
Mr. Brownell, who replied: 

“I have your inquiry regarding the 
statement which appeared in Newsweek 
magazine February 2, wherein it is 
stated at page 10 that ‘loyalty investi- 
gators are now asking would-be govern- 
ment employees if they were ever mem- 
bers of the United World Federalists.’ 

“I have not been able to find out 
any instance in which representatives of 
the Justice Department have asked this 
question. You realize, of course, there 
would be very few occasions, in any 
event, where the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or any other division of the 
Department of Justice would have oc- 
casion to interview ‘would-be govern- 
ment employees.’ ” 


@ Roosevelt at AAUN 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
UN, began in January part-time work 
as a volunteer for the American Assoc. 
for the UN. 
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Long a member of the Board of 
Directors of the aaun, Mrs. Roosevelt 
will spend two days a week at the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters in New York aid- 
ing in chapter activities. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s position at the 
United Nations, that of Representative 
on the Human Rights Commission, will 
be filled by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord of New 
York City, Republican and appointee of 
President Eisenhower. 

In her first speech after resigning 
as a United Nations delegate, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said that the U.S. delegation 
to the UN at one time had been almost 
ready to relinquish the veto. The state- 
ment was denied in part by officials of 
the State Department. 

In 1947 and 1948 the U.S. took part 
in a study of ways to end the veto on 
many problems, among them admission 
of new members, but that was the ex- 
tent of its efforts along these lines. At 
no time did it contemplate abandonment 
of the veto where action of the Security 
Council could have put the U.S. in a 
war or caused its participation in sanc- 
tions against its own will, the State De- 
partment said. 


e Bricker Resolution 


A resolution calling for further study 
of the Bricker Resolution, SJR 1, by a 
special UWF committee of laywers was 
passed by the National Executive Coun- 
cil at the Washington meeting, Jan. 24- 
25 (see page 8). 

SJR 1 is a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution which would set definite 
limits to the treaty-making power of the 
President, and, in the words of its author, 
Sen. John W. Bricker (Rep., Ohio), 
would safeguard the Constitution from 
amendments by treaties rather than by 
the normal and many times more diffi- 
cult amending processes. 

Introduced in the Senate on Jan. 7, 
the resolution now has sixty-four co- 
sponsors, Sen. George A. Smathers 
(Dem., Fla.) being the latest to add 
his endorsement. It is a very much al- 
tered version of another bill introduced 
in the 82nd Congress by Sen. Bricker, 
SJR 1380. 

At the National Assembly in Phila- 
delphia last June, UWF opposed SJR 


130 in “its present form.” The Assembly 
agreed that “if the United States is to 
enter . . . a federation the Constitu- 
tion of the United States must be 
amended,” but it doubted that as the 
Bricker bill was then worded the U. S. 


This Month’s Cover 


There are three facts about the 
1953-54 budget presented on Jan. 8 
to a Republican Congress by outgoing 
President Harry Truman. 

It is the largest in history except 
for World War II. 

Over three-quarters of it are to 
pay for present and past wars, the 
interest on the national debt swelled 
by World War II taking a sizeable 
chunk. 

There is little likelihood that the 
new Administration will be able to 
do much toward paring it substantially 
for the nonce. As long as the Unite 
States is going to have to arm to “con- 
tain” the Soviet threat, no amount of 
bookkeeping magic is going to hide 
the cost of a world in arms. 

The drawing on the cover this 
month was executed by Virginia Rip- 
pon of New York City from a poster 
distributed by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget. 


could “have sponsored the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or proposed the 
American plan for international control 
of atomic energy.” 

In introducing the new resolution 
last month, Sen. Bricker said it had been 
retailored to the care of all the major 
criticism of the original. 

Philip Amram, Washington lawyer, © 
reported for UWF’s Political Committee 
on SJR 1 to the Executive Committee 
that the new resolution bore virtually 
no resemblance to SJR 130. SJR 1 still 
contains some restraints on the Presi- 
dent’s treaty-making power and the pow- 
er to enter into Executive agreements, 
Mr. Amram said. However, it says noth- 
ing about Constitutional limitation on the 
the power of the President to negotia 
treaties nor on Congress in its consider GR 
tion of them. 

Mr. Amram concluded that it ap- 
peared that UWF’s objections of last 
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June had been eliminated, but he felt 
that it would be a mistake to take final 
action on the resolution since there 


e' been so little study of the measure. 


lawyer's committee will report to the 
Executive Committee which is empow- 
ered, should it become essential for 
UWF to express an opinion before the 
next Council meeting, to act for the 
Council. 

Hearings on SJR 1 by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee began in Washington on Feb. 18. 
The committee is under the chairman- 
ship of Sen. William Langer (Rep., 
N.D.). Members include Republicans 
Everett Dirkson of Illinois and John 
Butler of Maryland and Democrats Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee and Harley M. 
Kilgore of West Virginia. Two other 
meetings of the sub-committee have 
been scheduled. 


e Institute Names Rohde 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, former 
U.S. Ambassador to Denmark, has as- 
sumed the duties of acting president 
of the Institute for International Govern- 
ment, formerly the Association for Edu- 
cation in World Government. 


Mrs. Rohde will spend part of her 


@::. in the New York offices of the In- 


itute and part traveling throughout the 
country on behalf of the organization. 
The Institute has prepared for dis- 
tribution two new pieces of literature— 
a pamphlet on the United Nations and 
the reprint of Grenville Clark’s “Essen- 
tials for Genuine Peace.” (See page 17 
for a fuller description of these pam- 
phlets. ) 


@ New Danish Constitution 


A proposed new Danish Constitu- 
tion—which includes one article granting 
to Parliament the right to surrender part 
of its authority to international bodies— 
was submitted to the Danish Parliament 
in Copenhagen on Feb. 4 by Prime Min- 
ister Erik Eriksen. 


If passed, this would make Denmark 
the second country recently to make such 
a move. On Dec. 2 the Dutch Parliament 
voted to amend its Constitution to give 
its government the power to entrust legis- 
lative, administrative and judicial author- 
ity by agreement to international organi- 
zations. Action must still be taken by the 
Dutch Senate before the amendment be- 

omes Dutch law. 

Article Six states that Parliament 
will have a constitutional right to par- 
ticipate in such organizations as the 
Council of Europe and nato and to dele- 
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gate to them part of its authority, but it 
hedges these rights with rigid restric- 
tions on the means of granting them. 

A bill delegating specific powers 
must have the approval of five-sixths of 
Parliament, which under the new Consti- 
tution will consist of one rather than two 
houses, or, failing of a majority, there 
must be a nation-wide plebiscite. In the 
plebiscite, a vote of 30 per cent of the 
eligible voters against the bill can pre- 
vent its passage. 

With all major parties, except for 
the Communist party, backing the new 
Constitution, it seems assured of passage 
in Parliament. In that event a new elec- 
tion will be held, presumably on April 
21. The new Parliament must then ac- 
cept the proposed changes and the Con- 
titution will finally go to a_ plebiscite, 


a DANMARKS RIGES 
GRUNDLOV 


First page of Danish Constitution which may 
soon contain an article delegating authority 
to a supranational body. 


tentatively set for May 28. 45 per cent 
of the eligible voters must approve the 
new Constitution. 

The last real change in the Danish 
Constitution took place in 1915. In 1939 
a new Constitution was submitted to the 
electorate but failed to pass by some 
12,000 votes. At that time the party of 
the present Prime Minister was against 
the change. Since it is now taking the 
lead with the others backing it, it seems 
likely the proposal will pass. In that case 
it is expected that King Frederik will 
sign the new Constitution on June 5, 
Denmark’s Constitution Day. 


e@ Coal-Steel Plan Begins 


A few hours before dawn on Feb. 
10 at the little frontier town of Apache, 


a twenty-seven car freight train loaded 
with 1,200 tons of German coke chugged 
across the border into France. No cus- 
toms inspectors boarded the train. 

The occasion was historic. It sig- 
naled the beginning of the European 
Coal and Steel Community and the be- 
ginning of the end of the centuries-long 
border restrictions among Belgium, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands. 

Europe had witnessed a revolution- 
ary step in which each of the six par- 
ticipating states had given up a little 
of its sovereignty. In the next few months 
it would see more. 

On the first day of actual operation, 
the coal-steel community had placed 
coal and iron ore under supranational 
control. Customs duties, import and ex- 
port quotas, transport rate discrimina- 
tion and double pricing on these prod- 
ucts were beginning to disappear. 

Still to come was the establishment 
of the same single market for scrap iron 
on March 15 and steel, scheduled to 
begin on April 10. This will be followed 
slowly by the elimination of government 
subsidies, cartels and other artificial de- 
vices which have stood in the way of 
free competition for centuries. The 
speed of progress will depend upon how 
fast the community’s High Authority, its 
executive branch, feels it can act with 
safety. A conservative estimate made by 
the authority’s head and chief architect, 
the Frenchman Jean Monnet, is at least 
five years. 

The world is watching the experi- 
ment closely. If it proves a success simi- 
lar plans for other industries which are 
already in the discussion stage will pos- 
sibly be put into effect. 


On Feb. 17 the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment sent a note to the five other 
coal-steel countries calling for a tariff 
union that would set up a common mar- 


ket for all goods. 


Behind the Dutch plan is a long- 
held belief among officials of that gov- 
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ernment that if there is to be any po- 
litical integration among the six coun- 
tries, it must be accompanied by eco- 
nomic integration. 

The Dutch plan would take about 
five years to be placed in full operation. 
It would be supervised by a council of 
foreign ministers whose decision would 
be made final by a majority vote. No 
member would be permitted to reimpose 
tariffs without first giving other mem- 
bers an opportunity to exhaust all other 
possible solutions. Finally, a special 
fund would be set up to help nations 
when the common market had hurt the 
business of a local industry. 

Military integration is also a factor 
in the anxious glances being cast on the 
first practical applications of the coal- 
steel plan. The European Defense Com- 
munity is modeled on the Schuman 
Plan and many European observers be- 
lieve the latter’s success is a sine qua non 
to the success of the defense community. 


@ Nordic Council 


In an atmosphere of caution and 
alternate gloom and optimism a new 
international body, the Nordic Council, 
formally began work at Christianborg 
Palace in Copenhagen, Feb. 13. 

An __interparliamentary advisory 
body, the Nordic Council’s job will be 
to prepare, coordinate and simplify leg- 
islation and treaties on spheres of mu- 
tual interest. Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden are the present members. 
The door has been left open for Finland 
to join later or to participate in its de- 
liberations. Finland has not joined out 
of consideration for its neighbor, Soviet 
Russia. 

The Council represents a regional 
grouping closer than that provided in 
the broad framework of the Council of 
Europe, in which all four are members. 
This does not mean, however, that there 
is any intention of converting the Coun- 
cil into a supranational authority. Open- 
ing day speakers repeatedly stressed 
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that the only aim of the Council is uni- 
formity of action on questions where 
interests run parallel. Finn Moe of the 
Norwegian delegation to the United 
Nations warned delegates not to expect 
too much from the Council. 

However, one optimistic note was 
struck earlier by Hans Hedtoft, former 
Premier of Denmark, who was elected 
chairman of the Council at the first 
session. Mr. Hedtoft said that he re- 
garded the new organization as “well 
on its way to fulfilling” his dream of 
creating “an international brotherhood 
such as will make war unthinkable.” 

The Nordic Council was a year and 
a half in the making. Sponsored by Nor- 
dic inter-parliamentarians, an organiza- 
tion committee was set up in Stockholm 
in August, 1951. Statutes were approved 
at a meeting in Stockholm in December 
of the same year and in the spring of 
1952 were passed by both the Danish 
and Swedish Rigsdags and the Norwe- 
gian Storting. The Icelandic Alting 
adopted the proposal last December. 

According to the statutes, five mem- 
bers of the Icelandic Alting are on the 
Council and sixteen members from the 
parliaments of each of the other three 
countries. The statutes provide that the 
members must represent different politi- 
cal lines of opinion and that the govern- 
ments of the four countries can select 
such ministers as they wish to have join 
the Council in a given case. These min- 
isters participate in the deliberations but 
have no vote. 

Decisions of the Council are not 
binding. In addition to discussing and 
making proposals, member governments 
may submit questions to the Council in 
order to get an opinion. Proposals may 
be submitted by individual council mem- 
bers as well as by governments. Secre- 
tariats will be established in each coun- 
try. 

At the opening session sub-commit- 
tees were formed on economy and com- 
munications, culture, law and_ social- 
political questions. Subjects expected to 
be taken up this year are hard and in- 
clusive. Among them are: 

Examination of possibilities of ex- 
tending the rights of Nordic citizens in 
the other Nordic nations particularly 
within trade; 

Proposals with a view to division 
of work within science and education; 

Further explorations or possibilities 
of a Nordic post, telegraph and tele- 
phone Union; 

The establishment of 
union on health and nursing; 

The building of a tunnel or a bridge 
between Denmark and Sweden. 

Behind the new Scandinavian or- 
ganization is a long history of coopera- 


a Nordic 


tion. The four North European coun- 
tries, as pointed out in a New York 
Herald Tribune editorial, have already 
achieved juridical unity on a large num 
ber of legal subjects. In the social fie] 
health and welfare benefits are widely 
shared. The four countries promote eco- 
nomic cooperation, both governmental 
and private. And finally their cultural 
ties are fostered by the Scandinavian 
Cultural Commission. With such a back- 
ground, even as a discussion group the 
Nordic Council may play a far-reaching 
and positive role in the move toward 
European unity. 


e Hollins to Committee 


Harry Hollins III, executive vice 
president of UWF, was named by a 
“Continuation Committee” of the Wash- 
ington Workshop on World Disarmament 
to a drafting committee that will prepare 
a disarmament resolution to be sub- 
mitted to Congress with the joint sup- 
port of national organizations. 

The continuation committee was set 
up at the end of the two-day Workshop 
held in Washington, Jan. 16-17, which 
was attended by more than 150 dele- 
gates and observers from prominent na- 
tional organizations representing educa- 
tion, religion, foreign policy, farm and 
labor. & 
While no resolutions were adopte 
by the Workshop, there was a large area 
of agreement that complete universal dis- 
armament should become a major part 
of the foreign policy of this country and 
that steps should be taken to draw up 
a detailed plan for submission to the 
UN Disarmament Commission. The draft- 
ing committee’s resolution is expected to 
reflect these points of view. 

The Workshop itself heard talks by 
Norman Thomas, Ambassador Benjamin 
Cohen, retiring Deputy U.S. Representa- 
tive to the UN Disarmament Commis- 
sion, Quincy Wright, international law 
professor at the Unversity of Chicago, 
Congressman Brooks Hays (D., Ark.) 
and other prominent educators, scientists 
and economists. Each gave his views on 
the problems of creating a climate for 
workable disarmament and the difficul- 
ties of developing actual plans. 


In addition to the continuation com- 
mittee, the Workshop set up a perma- 


‘nent committee, which will work out 


plans to support political proposals such 
as the one the continuation committee 
is drafting. A branch of the committee 
will work in New York or Philadelphia 

to coordinate the educational efforts ae 
organizations in emphasizing to their 
memberships the need for a way out of 
the arms race. 
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UN Photos 


esa is a small country of about a 
million people. It lies south of the 
Egyptian Sudan in a narrow band along 
the banks of the Red Sea. 

In the latter half of the last century 
Italy wrested control of the arid land 
from Ethiopia, thus cutting Ethiopia off 
from its only outlet to the sea. Eritrea 
remained a_ strategically valuable but 
economically costly Italian colony until 
World War IL when British, Ethiopian 
and Indian troops drove out the Italians. 
After the war the British administered 
the country. 

Then important things began to 
happen to the former Italian colony. As 
it had in Libya, the UN worked steadily 
to hasten independence. 

In 1950 the UN General Assembly, 
arbitrating the matter of Italy’s former 
colonies, voted on Dec. 3 that Eritrea 
should be federated with Ethiopia and 
set the date, September 1952, for the 
completion of the transfer of authority. 

The UN had voted with many fac- 
tors in mind. Primary among them was 
the knowledge that independence for 


fore it had ever had a chance to develop 
independently. Thus the UN’s decision 
to sponsor a federation in which both 
countries would keep their national 
identities and at the same time com- 
bine their economic potential. 


UN Steps In 


For the next year and a halt UN 
teams under Dr. Eduardo Anze Matienzo 
of Bolivia worked principally in Eritrea 
preparing the people for independence 
and federation. In March 1952 Eritrea 
held a general election for the first time 
in its history. A sixty-eight member Na- 
tional Assembly was chosen. 

The newly-elected legislative body 
on July 9 unanimously adopted a 100- 
article constitution drawn up by a spe- 
cial UN commission. The constitution 
established the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia effective 
Sept. 11. On Aug. 28 Eritrea selected 
its first chief executive, Ato Tedia Bairu. 

So far the federation has worked 
well. The unanimity of support of 
Eritreans proved a pleasant surprise to 


East African 


Federation 
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Eritrea would bring with it trying prob- 
lems. 

Eritrea had few mineral deposits 
worth exploiting and its agriculture de- 
pended to a large extent on irrigation. 
The new nation had traditionally suf- 
fered from an unfavorable balance of 
trade and had always had to rely on 
foreign subsidies to meet its budgetary 
deficits. The country owned virtually 
no transportation and about 92 per cent 
of its people were illiterate. There were 
few people who had ever had experience 
in government. 


Why Federate? 


The situation in Ethiopia was al- 
most the direct opposite. Ethiopia was 
blessed with potentially rich farmlands 
and mineral lodes. Vast water power re- 
sources were untapped. Ethiopia had 
been an independent kingdom and had 
known home rule, save for a period of 
Italian occupation from 1935 through 
World War II. 

What it didn’t have was its own 
door on the world. It either had to ship 
through the Eritrean ports at Massaua 
and Assab or through Djibuti in French 
Somaliland. Clearly, a union of Ethiopia 
and Eritrea would work to the advan- 
tage of both lands. The one danger was 
that Ethiopia would swallow the smaller 
and politically inexperienced Eritrea be- 


supporters since originally Eritrean Mos- 
lems as well as the Italian minority, who 
together make up half the population, 
had opposed it. 

Ethiopia has begun an ambitious 
road construction project connecting the 
interior with Ethiopia's capital at Addis 
Ababa, and the latter with Assab in 
Eritrea. Present plans call for more than 
2,800 miles of new roads, most to be 
financed by the World Bank. 

The revived industry in Ethiopia 
has prompted the French in Djibuti to 
begin rehabilitation of the railroad be- 
tween that Somaliland port and Addis 
Ababa and to lower freight rates. 

There are also some serious prob- 
lems. Both Eritrean ports have been in 
a run-down condition since the war, and 
the condition hasn’t been helped by 
dismantling of harbor installations by 
the British for shipment home. Ethiopia 
needs foreign investment capital and 
Eritrea is in the throes of an inflation 
that has seen prices soar in some in- 
stances as much as 100 or 150 per cent. 

But despite these initial troubles, 
the people are enthusiastic. When Em- 
peror Haile Selassie visited Eritrea last 
November for the first time he was ac- 
claimed. The Ethiopian and Eritrean 
flags flew side by side in Asmara, Eri- 
trea’s capital, where big crowds greeted 
the monarch. 
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National Executive Council Considers 


New WG Resolution for 83rd Congress ® 


TWO-DAY MEETING STRESSES IMPORTANCE OF VITAL UWF PUBLICITY PROGRAM 


The National Executive Council at 
its winter meeting in Washington, 13) 4c. 
January 24-25 agreed on the importance 
of the re-introduction of HCR 64 or a 
similar resolution in the new Congress. 

HCR 64 was last introduced in Con- 
gress on Feb. 22, 1951. Sponsored by 
Reps. Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.) and 
Brooks Hays (Dem., Ark.), it stated 
that “it is the sense of Congress that 
it should be a fundamental objective of 
the foreign policy of the United States 
to support and strengthen the United 
Nations and to seek its development 
into an organization of such defined and 
limited powers as are essential to the 
enactment, interpretation, and enforce- 
ment of world law to prevent aggression 
and to maintain peace.” 

No action was taken on the resolu- 
tion in the Eighty-Second Congress. It 
is hoped that any new resolution will be 
more related to UN Charter review in 
1955. 

Introduction in Congress of a sepa- 
rate bill asking that a special government 
Commission be set up to study Charter 
revision and receive proposals from in- 
terested groups will be sought, Harry 
Hollins, Political Committee chairman, 
told the Council. 

Other business transacted 
meeting included: 


at the 


World Movement 


Rev. Donald Harrington, chairman 
of UWF’s World Movement Committee, 
outlined the agenda of the World Move- 
ment Congress to be held in Copenhagen 
in August. The Congress will probably 
be a joint meeting of the World Assoc. 
of Parliamentarians for World Federal 
Government and the World Movement. 
It will be concerned primarily with 
Charter revision. Rev. Harrington re- 
quested all members interested in going 
to this Copenhagen Congress to send 
their names to him in care of the National 
office. 


Speakers Committee 


Samuel Levering was appointed 
Speakers’ Committee chairman. Other 
members are Jane Pettit, Carroll Sudler, 
Alan Cranston, Alan Green and Emerson 


Thatcher. Messrs. Cousins and Butler 
agreed to aid the Committee. 


Strategy Committee 


Abraham Wilson was named chair- 
man of the Strategy Committee. It was 
resolved that the Education Committee 
and the Public Relations and Publications 
Committee be combined and function as 
one. Robert Nyburg, an advertising ex- 
ecutive, was made chairman of this new 
group. 


Student Branch 


A resolution that all state branches 
immediately set up a permanent Branch 


Expensive Pet 


HE'S EATING 
ME OUT OF / 
WOUSE AND HOME, = 


MINMEAPOUS STAR 


—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


Student Committee made up of an adult 
adviser and a student chairman elected 
from the student members of this com- 


mittee was passed. The purpose of this. 


committee will be to initiate “program in 
inactive student chapters” and “to co- 
ordinate program among active student 
chapters.” 


Advertising Campaign 


The Council considered a proposal 
made by Norman Cousins for a new na- 
tional advertising campaign for UWF 
to be instigated on a local basis. Mr. 
Cousins presented several ad-layouts to 
members of the Council to take back to 


their chapter and branch offices for work 
there on insertion in local newspapers. 
When enough chapters have indicated 
their intentions and raise the necessary 
funds for running the ads locally, news- 
paper mats of the completed ads will be 
sent to them from National. 


FEDERALIST Advertising 


A suggestion made by Mrs. W. W. 
Bray, National Finance Chairman, that 
money raised by branches and chapters 
for advertisements in THE FEDERALIST 
would be applied against state quotas 
on a 50-50 basis was agreed upon. Pre- 
viously chapters got 33% per cent com- 
mission for ads solicited for THe Fep- 
ERALIST, but this could not be applied 
against quotas. It was further agreed 
that advertising in THe FEDERALIST 
should develop toward a paying basis an 
the magazine made consistently profi 
able. Messrs. Joel Brooke, Robert Misch 
and Albert Swartz have volunteered to 
design a sales manual to help UWF's 
membership in securing advertising for 
THE FEDERALIST. 


Assembly Issue 


Resolved that the Council approved 
a resolution calling for publication of a 
special Assembly issue of THe FEDERAL- 
ist. The annual will be prepared with an 
eye toward greater circulation and more 
advertising. 


e@ Rodd Resigns 


The resignation of William H. Rodd, 
UWF legislative director in Washington, 
D.C., since October, was accepted with 
extreme regret by Norman Cousins, 
UWF president, on Feb. 4. 

Mr. Rodd, who has been in ill health 
since early fall, stated in his letter of 
resignation that he felt that to continue 
his position “would be unfair to the or- 
ganization as well as detrimental to [his] 
health.” 

While a replacement for Mr. Rodd 
is being considered, Harry B. Hollins III, 
UWF executive vice-president and “¢e 
man of the Political Committee, is actin 
as temporary head of the Washington 
office assisted by Mrs. Paul Saunier, Jr., 
formerly of the National staff. 
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e Lang Begins Work 


Arbon Lang took over the position 
f UWF field director for the Iowa- 
@ isconsin area in February. 

Mr. Lang, formerly a member of 
the production division of the Marathon 
Paper Co., is a graduate of Carnegie 
Tech in Pittsburgh, Pa., and served with 
the Engineers Corps on Okinawa during 
World War II. 

He will divide his time between 
lowa and Wisconsin, giving especial at- 
tention to developing student chapters 
in both states in addition to his regular 
duties. 


e Operation Man 


Norman Cousins’ new book, “Who 
Speaks for Man?”, will be the subject of 
a nationwide UWF promotion to be 
called “Operation Man.” 

Each branch and chapter will be 
asked to present a copy or copies to local 
public school or college libraries at a 


short presentation ceremony. Newspa- 
per coverage will be obtained by asking 
newspapers and radio stations to have re- 
porters and photographers at the presen- 
tation ceremony. In additign, National 
will have available for use ‘by newspa- 
pers and radio a special review of the 
Cousins’ book by a prominent person. 

UWF has negotiated a plan with 
the publishers of the Cousins’ book 
whereby a_ special edition of “Who 
Speaks for Man?” will be prepared at 
a special discount to UWF members 
(see page 2). 


e Publicity Extraordinaire 


UWF of New Jersey and the New 
Jersey Board of Education helped launch 
an experiment in education Jan. 29 when 
they began a series of TV programs that 
for the time being will be piped to a 
limited number of New Jersey high 
schools from the education boards’ sta- 
tions on the Rutgers University campus 


(Last Dec. 22, Harry G. Purvis, 
UWF of New York, appeared in the 
Court of Special Sessions in Brooklyn 
to answer charges that a large sign on 
his factory advocating world peace 
through world government violated a 
local ordinance [see February Fep- 
ERALIST]. Norman Cousins, president 
of UWF, was called in as principal 
‘witness for the defendant. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt from his state- 
ment, more of which appeared in the 
Jan. 21 issue of The Saturday Re- 
view. ) 

Mr. Purvis has a product on his 
premises, your honor. His product is 
hope. His product is apparently so 
rare today that it can hardly be rec- 
ognized for what it is. Hope, like 
conscience, may have its pains, but 
nothing is more essential to human 
existence. Nothing can better yield the 
precise ingredients for the making of 
a better tomorrow than hope. Tenny- 
son tells us that there are “mighty 
hopes that make us men” and Thomas 
Fuller that “we are as great as our 
hopes.” Each language has its prov- 
erbs which place hope close to the 
center of the gifts that are uniquely 
human. 

Mr. Purvis’s particular hope, your 
honor, is that his neighbors in Brook- 
lyn, and indeed, his neighbors through- 
out the world, may live productive 
and free lives. He hopes that war and 
the causes of war can be brought un- 
der control. He hopes that this good 


Hope, Your Honor 


earth can be made to serve the ends 
of man, rather than become parched 
and clotted with human blood. Most 
specifically, he hopes that the United 
States will recognize that it is un- 
natural and evil for world man to live 
under world anarchy and will take 
world leadership in defining federal- 
ism as a sound and workable basis 
for world peace. He hopes that other 
peoples inside the United Nations will 
respond to this leadership and will 
press forward behind this great idea. 

Mr. Purvis’s hopes are not en- 
feebled because of the probability 
that Russia might not respond to 
American leadership on such a level. 
Mr. Purvis knows that our best chance 
of reaching the people behind the 
Curtain is to hold up an idea so vital, 
so strong, as to start a groundswell 
of potentially volcanic force. For even 
should this big idea be rejected time 
and again, the very persistence with 
which we advance it will serve to bind 
together the preponderance of the 
world’s peoples. 

These hopes, your honor, can be 
powerful things once they are awak- 
ened in the minds of enough men. 
Peace—meaningful peace, purposeful 
peace, vital peace—constitutes the es- 
sence of the product behind Mr. Pur- 
vis’s sign. 

Surely, on the eve of Christmas 
1952, these hopes are worth our 
thoughts. 
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in New Brunswick. Louis B. Dailey, 
World Peace Roundup commentator, 
opened the series with a discussion with 
Isabelle Crowen of Montclair, N. J. 


The second program, on February 
5, was a semi-documentary featuring 
Archibald W. Alexander, former Under- 
secretary of the Army and a member 
of UWF of New Jersey; Alan Scott, 
member of the Writers Board for World 
Government; Dr. John Kemeny, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Princeton University; 
and Dr. Baldwin Sawyer, formerly with 
the Manhattan Project at the University 
of Chicago, a noted atomic scientist and 
also member of UWF of New Jersey. 
The panel discussed the need for con- 
trol of atomic and hydrogen bombs while 
political scientists outlined the means for 
this in world federalism and hence en- 
forceable disarmament. Henry Austin, 
executive director of UWF of New Jersey 
and offstage narrator for the show, 
pointed out what individuals can do to 
support world government. 


UWF of New Jersey has also initi- 
ated a radio show. A series of thirteen 
fifteen-minute programs, the first pro- 
gram was on February 10 over WPAT, 
Paterson, N. J. Entitled “You and World 
Peace,” the series will be in the form 
of a weekly interview by Henry Austin 
of some important person on the subject 
of international problems. Geared to 
pointing out the need for world federa- 
tion and the individual’s responsibility 
in working for that goal, the programs 
will have an_ estimated 2-3,000,000 
listeners. 


e Fed in the News 


PauL SHIPMAN ANDREws, honorary 
chairman of New York state branch of 
UWF, is now serving as a special con- 
sultant in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The former Dean of the Law 
College of Syracuse University retired 
from his academic post in September 
1952. He was invited to join the Penta- 
gon staff by Major General George H. 
Olmstead, another federalist. Mr. An- 
drews expects to return to private prac- 
tice in Syracuse, sometime in the near 
future when his duties are completed. 


Errata 


The book review of “The Hate 
Campaign Against the UN” in February’s 
FEDERALIST incorrectly listed Mr. Joseph 
P. Kamp as associated with The Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government. 
The organization with which Mr. Kamp 
is connected and to which the author is 
referring in his book is the Constitutional 
Educational League. 
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The 


Number One 
Question 


NORMAN COUSINS 


a* A Junior College in Lahore, I ran into trouble. In 
£% the question period following my talk a student of 
perhaps nineteen or twenty demanded the floor, then 
leveled a long and accusing finger at me. 

“You have come to the wrong place if you expect us 
to believe your propaganda about America,” he said in a 
tense and angry voice. “We know the truth about America, 
and we students protest your use of the platform of this 
college to try to pass off dishonest and untruthful stories 
about the United States. Since you have already spoken, 
it is too late to do anything about it. We can, however, 
enter a protest with the principal of the school for having 
invited you to speak. And we can demand that a repre- 
sentative or a supporter of the Soviet Union be permitted 
to come here and talk to us about conditions in that 
country.” 

As the student spoke, the head of the college, seated 
at my right, was visibly disturbed. He got up and walked 
to the front of the platform, interrupted the student, 
then began to apologize to me publicly for what he de- 
scribed as an “unfortunate outburst.” 


I ask that the speaker ignore this demonstration 
of bad manners,” the principal said. “Here in Pakistan 
we give honor and not insults to our guests. I am sure 
I speak for the large majority of the students here in 
admonishing our ill tempered and ill mannered member.” 

It appeared from the general applause at this point 
that most of the students agreed with the principal. I re- 
gretted, however, that he had disciplined the student 
openly. Actually, the student was not to blame. I had set 
the stage for his protest by expressing the hope that every- 
one would feel completely free to take issue with any- 
thing I said during my talk. My purpose in coming to 
Pakistan was to have the fullest possible exchange of views. 
Accordingly, I assured the principal that I didn’t feel that 
what the student said reflected in any way upon the hos- 
pitality of the college and that I was anxious to have the 
student enlarge on his remarks. What, in particular, did 
he object to in my talk as being propaganda? 

The student seemed reluctant to get to his feet, and 
I asked the principal to assure him that it was entirely 
in order for him to continue to speak as openly as he did 
a moment ago. The principal seemed a little dubious at 
first about my request, then instructed the student to com- 
ply with the wishes of the speaker. 

“I am sorry if what I said was regarded as an insult,” 
the student began, “and I am sorry if I seemed angry. 
But you can understand how disturbing it is to hear things 
that we believe to be false and how unfair it is not to be 
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Communist propagandists have 
made headway in Asia using the 


racial prejudice theme. Tragically, there 


have been misunderstandings on both sides. 
Perhaps the world’s people working together 


in the UN can help solve this common problem. 


able to hear at first hand about the Soviet Union if we are 
officially assembled to hear about the United States. 

“You have asked me what it is in particular I dislike 
about your talk. Much of what you said about the United 
States was very general. You tried to give us confidence in 
America’s intentions in the world. Frankly, I believe you 
to be an apologist for the American people at a time when 
America is committing great crimes in the world. If you 
really wanted to be honest with us’—and here his voice 
took on the same tenseness and harshness it had when he 
had spoken the first time—“you would have admitted all 
the ugly things you do to people in America who do not 
happen to have a fair white skin.” 

At this point there were staccato shouts of approval 
and a short burst of applause. This emboldened the stu- 
dent, and he raised his voice. 

“In America there are twenty million people who are 
called citizens but who are not citizens at all. They have 
been condemned as inferior beings and they are not 
allowed to participate in what you call your democracy. 
They do not enjoy the same protection under the laws you 
give to white people. If a colored person commits a crime, 
however minor that crime may be, he is apt to be seized 
by crowds. Your lynchings are the purest form of mob jus- 
tice in the world. 

“If a colored person becomes ill, does he have avail- 
able to him the same hospital and medical facilities as does 
the white? If he wants to travel somewhere, is it not true 
that he is compelled to sit in a specially designated sec- 
tion, so that he will not contaminate the pure white trav- 
elers? Can the colored person sit down at the same school 
desk, at the same dining table, or register at the same 
hotel? Why do you insult the intelligence of the world 
by calling yourself a democracy when twenty million of 
your people are forced because of the accident of skin 
coloration to live in slums and eat inferior food and go to 
inferior schools and work at inferior jobs? Is this what you 
mean when you say that in a democracy the individual 
must be given every opportunity to develop himself and 
to fulfill his highest potential? Those are just words. Stupid, 
dishonest words, and vou do no credit to yourself when 
vou say them.” j 

The principal stood up and once again started to 
reprimand the student when I asked that he be allowed to 
complete his statement. 

“I am grateful to you for your courtesy,” the stu- 
dent said, “but I want you to know how I feel. Every 
one of us sitting here feels the same way about your 
wicked and cruel race prejudice in the United States”— 
loud applause from the audience—“and every time we read 
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about a lynching or about that very distinguished American 
Ralph Bunche not accepting a high position in the Ameri- 
can State Department because he would have to live in 
Washington, and accept the status of an inferior person 
in the very capital of the country he was called upon to 
serve—when we read about this, we shake our heads, 
sadly, then we shake our fists, because what you do is not 
only an insult to a great human being like Mr. Bunche, 
but a direct insult to all people in the world who do not 
happen to have white skins like yourself. 

“Often we read about members of our Government 
and their families who have gone to the United States on 
official business and how they are openly insulted in the 
streets by ignorant and evil Americans and how they are 
turned away from hotels or deprived of seats in public 
transportation carriers or made to feel inferior. The chair- 
man speaks of hospitalitv. You are entitled to it. But no 
country in the world offends the others with its lack of 
hospitality as does America. We are fully aware of the 
embarrassment felt by our people when they visit your so- 
called democracy. 

“Well, we will tell you one thing. We are not inferior. 
There is the entire Moslem world that is involved in this. 
And there are the peoples of India and China and Indo- 
nesia and Japan and South America. One day you are 
going to discover that you and your stupid prejudices are 
alone in the world and that the overwhelming majority 
of the world’s peoples have decided that they have put 
up long enough with your fancy talk of superiority and 
your fancy airs and your evil discrimination.” 

The atmosphere in the small auditorium seemed su- 
per-charged. Under the whiplash of the student’s emotional 
outburst the audience was being transformed into an angrv 
entity. He had touched off something powerful and harsh 
in the group, producing a mass countenance of vengeful 
bitterness. The principal saw it and moved quickly to 
head it off. 

“A question period is for questions,” he said strongly. 
“If you have a question, ask it, but no speeches.” 

“I intended what I said to be question,” the student 
said. “Does the speaker deny that race discrimination and 
prejudice exist in the United States, and if so, how does 
he reconcile it with his general statements about de- 
mocracy in America?” 

The student sat down and smiled triumphantly in 
response to murmuring approval of his fellows. Though 
the majority of the students may not have agreed with 
the tone and temper of his remarks, they seemed to be 
generally sympathetic to his basic argument. 


i ey did not surprise me. By the time I came to Lahore 
I had spoken perhaps fifty times at various public 
meetings in the Far East. And each time I had spoken, 
without exception, the issue of race prejudice in the United 
States came up. Out of the countless hundreds of ques- 
tions that were asked me everywhere, this was by all odds 
the one asked most frequently. Indeed, you could almost 
count on it to lead off any general question period, no 
matter what the particular subject matter of the talk hap- 
pened to be. If I spoke about education in the United 
States or about journalism or about books or about Ameri- 
can foreign policy, the first question was apt to be about 
lynchings or segregation. Nor did the auspices under which 
I spoke make much difference. Whether it was a gathering 
of conservative businessmen at a Rotary session in Bombay, 
or a small meeting of Government officials in New Delhi, 
or a conference of editors, writers and publishers in Cal- 
cutta, or a teachers’ college for women or a convention of 
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... the quest for self-respect, a revolution of pride... 
the deep determination to end the Age of Indignity.” 


theologians, the question unfailingly came up. Generally, 
of course, it would be asked with far more tact and 
moderation than had just been shown by the young Lahore 
student, but it was just as deep and insistent. 

Before leaving the United States, I had been warned 
that this was something I could expect to encounter al- 
most everywhere I went, but not until I had to contend 
with it day after day was I able to comprehend how strong 
and basic it is in the thinking of the Asian peoples. I had 
thought from what I had read that our identification with 
the British in Asia or our own Far Eastern foreign policy 
would be the chief targets of criticism. These were of 
concern, certainly, but they were small matters compared 
to the criticism against us on color grounds. 

You were conscious of it in almost everything that 
happened. Day after day the local newspapers would play 
it up prominently on the front pages. Frequently the news 
would be distorted or exaggerated, and sometimes news 
items ostensibly having nothing to do with the problem 
of the Negro in America would carry some strained ref- 
erence to it. The question would come up in polite and 
sometimes not so polite conversation. People seemed to 
have all the details about the exclusion of a colored appli- 
cant from a Southern university the day before, or the 
complete account of what happened when Indian or 
Pakistan individuals appearing in American public thor- 
oughfares in their own national dress were insulted or 
accosted as freaks or dangerous foreigners. 

Not infrequently these critics claimed a great deal 
more information about the color problem than actually 
existed. I was astounded at the weird misconceptions of 
the nature and extent of the color problem in America. 
It was not unusual to find well educated persons thinking 
in terms of the problem as it existed perhaps fifty years 
ago, making generalizations about the whole of the United 
States that were only true regionally. 

It should be obvious, of course, that color is the biggest 
telling point in Communist propaganda against America. 
The revolution in Asia today takes different forms in 
different places, compounded generally of the struggle for 
freedom from outside domination, of the longing for basic 
justice and opportunity, of the so-far losing fight against 
disease and enfeeblement. 
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But through it all runs something constant and power- 
ful. It is the quest for self-respect, a revolution of pride. 
It is the deep determination to end the Age of Indignity. 
This is a mighty and growing natural force which the 
Communists are putting to their own use. Forget every- 
thing else the Communists are doing or saying about us 
in their propaganda. Forget the moment the absurd 
charges of atomic diplomacy, warmongering, aggression, 
and all the other stereotyped nonsense. All this is easily 
enough answered. The one argument we have yet to meet 
effectively is the one that touches Asian peoples where they 
are most sensitive and where they have a personal sense 
of involvement. Color. 

I should have been very much surprised, for example, 
if there was no direct connection between the patent pro- 
Soviet feeling of the Lahore student and his mountainous 
resentment against America on color grounds. One might 
suppose that the natural antagonism between communism 
and the deeply felt religion of the Moslems would act as 
a bar to Communist propaganda activity. Yet in Pakistan 
I found a surprising disposition in some quarters to ac- 
cept at face value many of the rosy interpretations of 
life and politics in the Soviet Union, with a corresponding 
tendency to believe the worst about America. Behind these 
attitudes was usually the conviction that the Soviet was 
the champion of equality while the United States was the 
global headquarters of race prejudice. 

What do we say when we are confronted with these 
attitudes and arguments? In my own case, during the early 
part of my trip I was overly circumspect, overly cautious 
and diplomatic, overly concerned about stepping on sensi- 
tive toes. After a while, however, I realized I would have 
to be completely direct and blunt, almost to the point of 
seeming militant. By the time I got to Lahore, I was 
pretty well tuned up for the challenge. 


| BEGAN my reply to the student’s detailed question by 
saying that, certainly, race prejudice exists in the United 
States. Having said that, it was important to make a dis- 
tinction between the problem as it actually existed and the 
problem as presented by Soviet propaganda and as gen- 
erally reported in the press, not excluding the influential 
Times of Pakestan. The condition of the American Negro 
was bad enough, but it did not even remotely resemble 
the deliberate exaggerations and distortions that were con- 
cocted for propaganda purposes and that were, unfortu- 
nately, so widely accepted. 

Yes, race prejudice existed, I said, but did the students 
suppose that nothing was being done about it? Did they 
suppose that the overwhelming majority of the American 
people were not aware of the problem and were doing 
nothing about it? 


Did they know anything about the work of such 
organizations as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People under Walter White, a Negro 
himself and one of the most respected and influential 
American citizens? 

Were they familiar with the reports of the Naacp, 
which made it clear that greater progress had been made 
in the past fifteen years than in the previous fifty? 

Were they aware of inspiring advances which indi- 
cated that America was well on its way toward eliminating 
the evil of segregation? A slow but steady integration was 
taking place—without widespread violence? 

Educational opportunities were increasingly in evi- 
dence. 
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“The one argument we have yet to meet effectively is the 
one that touches Asian peoples where they are most sen- 
sitive and where they have a personal sense of involve- 
ment. Color.” 


Many states had_ prescribed penalties against job 
discrimination on racial grounds. 

The hideous denial of the ballot box to colored Ameri- 
can citizens was being abolished. 

In town after town throughout the South Negroes 
were being elected and appointed to public office. 

Old taboos against Negroes in professional sports were 
practically extinct. 

The nation’s finest prize fighters were Negroes. In 
baseball the man who was probably the most popular 
player in the game today was a Negro. 

In literature, science, philosophy, religion, music, 
the dance, Negroes were making outstanding contributions 
and enjoyed the esteem of their fellow Americans. 

Now this progress wasn’t fast enough or deep enough 
—admittedly—and it could never be fast enough to suit 
many millions of Americans who were aware of the chal- 
lenge and who had been working for many years to meet 
it and who would not ‘be content until it was completely 
solved. But the important thing was that they were at 
work on it, that historic progress was being made. The im- 
portant thing, too, was that the Government itself was 
not a party to the crime or the party behind the crime, 
as happened in Germany with respect to race and religious 
prejudice under Nazism. Indeed, the executive branch of 
the American Government had been in the role of prodder 
to get action by Congress and the States in removing 
racial barriers. 


But the problem of prejudice, I went on, was not a 
uniquely American problem. It was a human problem. 
It existed inside people. It was the problem of inferiority 
and superiority. It was that corrupting and corroding ex- 
perience that took place inside a person when he arrogated 
to himself certain privileges which he denied to others on 
the basis of what he liked to think were nature’s own 
laws. I was deeply disheartened, for example, by the 
prejudices and discrimination I had seen on the Indian 
subcontinent. Among Indians themselves I frequently 
found discrimination according to color and caste as severe 
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as any I had observed in the United States. National laws 
had been passed against the inequities of Untouchability, 
yet many of the evils persisted. What was worse, many 
of the Untouchables were willing parties to the social 
contract of prejudice. In Pakistan, and I said I hope that 
those present would correct me if I was wrong, I had 
found evidence of religious intolerance and _ prejudice. 
This was nothing official, so far as either state or theology 
was concerned, but it was there just the same. There was 
an unfortunate attitude of superiority of religion that in- 
evitably made for prejudice. So far as minorities were 
concerned, there was a distinct prejudice against Sikhs. 

I brought this up not by way of admonition, nor 
even by way of using the glass-house theory to obtain im- 
munity from criticism. I brought this up only by way of 
indicating that the problem of prejudice knew no national 
boundaries. To a large extent it was a common problem. 
Perhaps all peoples working together inside the United 
Nations might be able to contribute to the self-understand- 
ing that would have to go into the making of any basic 
attack on the problem of prejudice—racial, social, religious, 
economic, political. Perhaps such a common effort might 
be more constructive than the destructive and often ill 
informed criticism that served only to enlarge misunder- 
standing and therefore prejudice. 

This was my attempt at an answer which would be 
neither apologetic nor self-righteous. I was gratified by the 
response of the students, especially when it led to a 
friendly post-lecture discussion with the student who had 
asked the question in the first place. He said he was 
satisfied with the answer but felt that we were at fault 
for not making our story known all over the world. 

There was certainly no argument about that. 


‘The Number One Question’ is a chapter from Norman 
Cousins’ new book—‘Who Speaks for Man?”—pub- 
lished in February. 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


Selling insurance is one thing. 

But selling for companies like ours means selling 
a share in the policy-holders’ own economic destiny. 
It means selling the progressive principles of Murray 
D. Lincoln. It means selling companies which are not 
afraid to experiment with innovations as long as 
they do not jeopardize the security of policyholders’ 
funds. 

It means selling an ever-widening ownership of 

American economy. It means believing in honest com- 
petition and trying to give the best value for your 
dollar. 
+ So, whether it is a $5.00 Travel-Accident or 
a $10,000,000 Group Life contract, we believe we 
can do it more efficiently and economically. Experi- 
ence justifies that faith. We only ask an opportunity 
to prove it to you—and you—and you. 


Donald E. Twitchell 

812 Engineers Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 
MA 1-1118 


representing 


Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 

Home Office—Columbus, Ohio 
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ee WHAT THEY SAY 


“A few misguided or unscrupulous organizations— 
some of which have been associated with anti-labor and 
undemocratic causes for many years—are seeking, in the 
name of ‘patriotism,’ to undermine the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in the United Nations. . 


“Unfortunately the effort to inform American youth 
about the United Nations has met with rapid opposition 
from the self-styled super-patriots, many of whom sup- 
ported the ‘American First’ movement before and during 
World War II. The object of their campaign is to make 
it highly dangerous if not impossible, for teachers, writers, 
artists, librarians and others to discuss international topics 
or foster the exchange of ideas in any manner which does 
not conform to isolationist views. In short, they seek to 
create an unbridgeable chasm between nationalism and in- 
ternationalism, so that a citizen who thinks in interna- 
tional as well as national terms will be branded as disloyal 
to the United States. 


“These attacks against UNESCO are, therefore, also 
against the UN. These unbalanced fringe groups are 
attacking UNESCO and the UN in all parts of the nation. 
However, the attacks have been particularly intense on 
the West Coast, and especially in the city of Los Angeles.” 


Excerpts from the resolutions 
adopted by the CIO conven- 
tion, December 1-4, 1952, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


“For centuries, foremost leaders of thought and of 
nations thought and dreamed of devising ways and means 
of saving mankind from the scourge of war. The United 
Nations Organization is the vivifying expression of such 
thoughts, hopes and dreams. If the United Nations Organ- 
ization fails, there is no hope for mankind. It is up to every 
one of us to see that it should not fail. Some cracks and 
fissures already begin to appear in the Organization. The 
appearance of some cracks and fissures is due to the divi- 
sion of Members into two main blocs. The trial and stress 
which the Organization is going through now is simply 
terrible. It would almost be a miracle if there were no 
such trial and stress, seeing that the Organization is the 
agglomeration of different races with different ideologies, 
with different standards of culture and with different re- 
ligious beliefs. In spite of such stress and trial the Organ- 
ization has already done an immense amount of good work 
in the political sphere. 

“In the economic and social spheres the United Na- 
tions Organization has already registered remarkable 
achievements. Several nations who have been battered and 
devastated by the last world war have been able to achieve 
a considerable measure of success in the way of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation through the help of the United 
Nations Organization. 


“With goodwill and tolerance on the part of the Mem- 
bers, the United Nations Organization may yet live to 
give realization to the hope and dream of mankind, the 
hope and dream of driving away the scourge of war from 
the face of the earth.” 

His Excellency Dr. Ba U, 
President of the Union of 
Burma, in his UN Day State- 
ment, Oct. 24, 1952. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION: 


Most federalists agree that a world govern- 
ment should have no jurisdiction over the internal 
affairs of member nations. If this principle is 
extended to colonial affairs, the world govern- 
ment would tend to freeze the status quo of 
colonial peoples. Can this dilemma be avoided? 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 
UWF of Pennsylvania 


The principle of non-intervention in the internal af- 
fairs even of member nations cannot be completely carried 
out in any type of world federation, any more than we 
can maintain the absolute freedom and sovereignty of the 
forty-eight states in the free United States. What happens 
here is that the Supreme Court of our country is constantly 
being called upon to determine whether the states in their 
treatment of individual citizens has broken any federal 
laws to which we also are all collectively signatories. This 
principle is the very warp and woof of federalism, or rule 
of law. 

In the same way the laws of the separate nation- 
states and the world government laws must be made to 
harmonize, so that the World Court has a basis for its 
decisions. 

As to colonies, once international law is established, 
the International Trusteeship System would doubtless have 
the power which it does not always now have to carry 
out its orders under the present Charter, specifically to 
“promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and 
their progressive development towards self-government or 
independence as may be appropriate to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each territory and its peoples and the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned.” This would 
probably be done by plebiscite with the help and assistance 
of the nations best acquainted with colonial problems. 

Many of these tributary problems will iron themselves 
out once the main structure of safeguarded and limited 
power replaces the present non-committal debate. 


MELVIN MOONEY 
UWF of New Jersey 


The local political and economic system in any part 
of the world will provide the individual with a number 
of benefits. At the same time it subjects him to a number 
of hardships, evils and dangers, many of which may be 
unnecessary and therefore unjust. A major function of 
fully developed world government will be to eliminate 
injustice ‘and unnecessary hardship ‘all over the world; 
but in order that any government, either local or world- 
wide, may enact and enforce the laws required to correct 
a particular evil, it is necessary that in these laws it shall 
have the support or at least the acquiescence of a sub- 
stantial majority of the population. 

This means that no world government in the near fu- 
ture can be granted authority to legislate in all fields of hu- 
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man relations, for there are many current political and eco- 
nomic arrangements on which there are wide and intense 
differences of opinion as to the good or the evil thereof. 
Colonialism is one of these. While there are none who 
deny that colonialism has its evils and should be elimi- 
nated eventually, there is always bitter disagreement as 
to the present educational and economic qualifications of 
a given colony for the status of independent nationality. 
Also, the colonial powers, the determined opponents of 
quick conversion to independent or even dominion status, 
are of sufficient economic and military importance in the 
world today that no world government can function with- 
out them. This means that no world government can be 
formed in the near future if the proponents insist upon 
the right of the government to legislate in the field of 
colonial relations. This is a fact which many federalists 
in the United States have failed to comprehend. They 
should consider for a moment how, in their own opinion, 
the vast majority of American citizens would react to a 
proposal that the world government should be empowered 
to regulate the U.S. government’s administration of the 
territory of Alaska. 


If the world government cannot legislate on colonial 
affairs, can it offer to the underpriveleged colonial peo- 
ples any hope for reasonable prompt improvement of their 
conditions? The answer, of course, is yes. Indonesia is 
today an independent nation as the result, in part, of the 
influence of the United Nations; and when the UN is so 
modified as to constitute a rudimentary world govern- 
ment, its voluntary agencies will surely suffer no loss in 
influence or capacity for assistance. Furthermore, with 
all military forces reduced in magnitude and types of 
armament to police forces, the world government, with 
its much larger military force, would be in a position to 
exert a most powerful influence for the improvement and 
ultimate elimination of colonialism. This influence would 
consist in granting or denying military aid against a 
rebellion depending on whether the colonial power in- 
volved did or did not live up to standards of colonial 
administration established by the world government. 


LEO NEWMAN 
UWF of Massachusetts 


In my opinion, no dilemma is posed by the February 
question. A world government should have virtually no 
jurisdiction over the internal affairs of member nations. 
But consistency certainly does not require the assumption 
or the concession that colonial rule by the great or near- 
great powers constitutes a phase of their “internal” affairs. 


Russian domination of Bulgaria no more illustrates 
an “internal” affair of Russia than French rule in Tunisia 
or English rule in Kenya. Domination of one country by 
another is a matter of external aggression, not internal 
affair. Another name for it is imperialism. 


A world government, when it is formed, should re- 
lieve the colonial powers of all their colonies and create 
a World Government Authority which would govern these 
colonies with one paramount object in mind—to prepare 
the colonial peoples, politically and economically, for com- 
plete self-government at the earliest practical time. 


The Federalist 


ROSE VOLLMER 
UWF of California 


The question seems to indicate that we federalists 
fail to realize how far the solving of the war problem 
would go also toward the solution of other world prob- 
lems. 

Why do the large nations find it so necessary to hold 
colonial peoples by force? First, for reasons of military 
defense; second, for economic profit. 

A world government would remove the first reason. 
It might help alleviate the second. 

Perhaps the world government charter should include 
provision for orderly transition of colonies to independent 
status as soon as they have fulfilled certain minimum re- 
quirements, particularly as to literacy. But even if it does 
I think that for the reasons already mentioned the process 
of granting independent status to colonies would already 
have been set in motion by the colony-holding nations. 


JERRY VOORHIS 


Member of UWF’s Executive Council 


The powers of a world federal government should be 
limited to those necessary to enforce disarmament and 
prevent aggression and war. Those powers should not ex- 
tend in any way to control over the internal affairs of the 
nations. 

How does this principle affect the problem of non- 
self-governing peoples? Well, to begin with, the United 
Nations has already been instrumental in enabling several 
formerly colonial peoples to become self-governing na- 
tions. This process should be one of ‘the objectives of a 
world government and there appear no absolutely insur- 
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mountable obstacles to its ultimately solving the colonial 
problem. 

It would not appear necessary to regard the relation- 
ship between a colony-holding nation and its colonies and 
dependencies as of wholly a “domestic” nature. It is more 
than that. At least it is a twilight zone where the world 
federal government should be available as an appeal body, 
not only for the settlement of disputes but for positive 
assistance in gradually but progressively bringing colonial- 
ism to an end. Certain qualifications for self-government 
might be worked out and agreed to. When colonial peoples 
had fulfilled them they might apply to some agency of 
the world federal government for change in their status. 
The nation holding the colony in question would have the 
right to oppose approval of the application. Decision would 
have to be made by an important judicial body on the 
basis of the evidence. 

The basic fact of the world-wide stirring of the colo- 
nial peoples will remain, whatever may be accomplished 
in the quest for world law and order. There must be room 
in any such order for expression by peaceful means of 
these ambitions toward nationhood. 


ABRAHAM WAX 
UWF of New York 


Aside from the metaphysical problem as to whether 
colonial affairs can be regarded as internal, and thus not 
subject to a world government scrutiny, it seems that 
there would be a wide area where a world government 
can intervene, if necessary. 

Of course, such dominions and territories as Canada, 
Australia, Hawaii, etc., would not be subject to interven- 
tion by a world government—not because the authority 
would be lacking, but because intervention would not be 
necessary and would not be requested by either side. 

But in other areas the problem might be serious. 
Take Morocco, for example. Morocco is represented in the 
French Legislature, so it would appear to be an internal 
matter. But suppose the local disturbances were to break 
out after a world government has been organized. The 
French Government would not have an army, and could 
not keep the peace in Morocco. It might have to call in the 
world government army. Having been called in to settle a 
conflict it would be unrealistic to assume that the world 
government would not have the power or the right to deal 
with the causes of the disturbance—and colonial powers 
are not always on the right side in these disputes. 


NEXT MONTH’S QUESTION: 


In “Who Speaks for Man?”, Norman Cousins 
proposes a system of dual federalism based on a 
regional approach inside the UN. The nations would 
be federated within regional units, the units in turn 
federated on the world level. In the General Assem- 
bly each region would receive 10 votes or less, 
depending upon population, size, resources, etc. The 
regions would determine their own methods of vot- 
ing, whether to vote as a unit or to split the vote 
to reflect divergence of opinion. 


DO YOU THINK DUAL 
FEDERALISM IS WORKABLE? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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THE FEDERALIST READER 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD SOCIETY—edited by Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 300 pp., $3.50. 


In times like these, when the world is sharply divided 
into two hostile camps, the publication of a book such as 
this is an event of major importance, not only for teachers 
but for anyone who looks towards an eventful world so- 
ciety of free men. 


This volume, the eleventh yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society, offers no starry-eyed blueprint for curing 
the world’s ills. It deals specifically with some of the hasic 
educational and sociological bricks needed for the founda- 
tions of a world society. To focus on the vital question: 
what can education do to develop international understand- 
ing? 

The co-editors, Christian O. Arndt and Samuel 
Everett, themselves distinguished educators, have assem- 
bled an impressive array of talent. The fifteen contributors 
include experts from UNESCO, the UN Commission on 
Human Rights, the Society of Friends, the Institute of 
International Education, along with suchs authorities as 
Otto Klineberg, Edgar Dale and Philip O. Wiener. 


“Education for a World Society” is divided into six 
parts. After a clear statement of “The Task before U.S.,’ 
the book surveys the role of world religions, trade and 
science in the building of peace. There is an evaluation 
of recent experiences in international student camps, semi- 
nars and exchange programs, penetrating analysis of the 
use of mass communications media to inform the world 
about the UN and its work. There is also a constructive 
section offering practical suggestions for developing world- 


mindedness among students. And finally the editors pull 
together the individual contributions, re-examine the basic 
themes and project forward to possible ways and means 
of further study and analysis. 

Throughout the entire work an excellent balance is 
maintained between the task of educating for world society 
and the realities with which we must work. From the vast 
amount of material analyzed in this book it is clear that 
the way to world society is not easy. “Security is not easily 
achieved,” writes Otto Klineberg at one point, “in a world 
divided into two hostile camps; and the expectation, or 
at least the fear, that war will come is itself one of the 
major obstacles on the road to peace.” 

But it is for this very reason, says Klineberg (and 
most of the other contributors), that we should develop 
an informed confidence in the UN and its specialized 
agencies because, for all their weaknesses, they represent 
“a double hope, on the one hand for what they can do 
directly to mediate the disputes between nations, on the 
other for what they can contribute to our sense of faith 
in our future.” Our eagerness and impatience to solve our 
problems, Klineberg stresses, “should not blind us to the 
need to see them in proper perspective.” 

It is toward strengthening this faith and this perspec- 
tive that the editors and the authors have made their most 
valuable contribution. Distinguished by its trenchant but 
constructive analysis, its absence of pedagogical fustiness 
and its warm sense of humanity, “Education for a World 
Society” is a basic. book in the field of international rela- 
tions. 


Jon Naar 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
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WORLD FEDERALIST NEWS 


Renew Now 
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THE FEDERALIST 
125 Broad Street 
New York 4, N.Y. 


This advertisement was sponsored by Mitchell 
Leventhal and Herman Lipin, Sosy, 11 E. 36th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wuart'’s IN IT For US by A. M. Rosenthal—Correspondent 
at the United Nations for The New York Times, Mr. 
Rosenthal outines the necessity of American support for 
the UN—exactly what the U.S. has gained and will gain 
as a result of being a member of this international organ- 
ization. Single copy, free—$2.25 per 100; American Assoc. 
for the UN, 45 E. 65th St., New York City. 


Wor.p NeicHsors—Report of the first National Confer- 
ence on International Economic and Social Development 
held in Washington, D. C., April 7-9, 1952. Includes all 
major addresses made there in addition to photos of dele- 
gates at work. 198 pp., $1; National Conference on Inter- 
national Economic and Social Development, Rm. 510, 
1025 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5. 


FEDERATION AS A POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY FOR THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY CHRISTIAN by Monica M. Wingate—Brief, 
well-phrased outline of federalism and its application to 
Christian practices by the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of wMwrc. 6 pp., 30¢; Federal Union, 20 Buck- 
ingham St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


Tue Unirep Nations: Action for Peace by Marie and 
Louis Zocca—A revised edition of this layman’s guide to 
the UN. Full and pertinent information on all aspects of 
the international body, including the various alphabetical 
agencies, in addition to summaries of the UN’s progress 
in bettering social, political and economic conditions in 


Jon Naar, reviewer of “Education for a World Society,” is 
the news and research editor with UN Gram Publishing Co. 
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underdeveloped countries. Handsomely designed. 60 pp.., 
35¢; American Association for the UN, 45 E. 65th St., 
New York City. 


Wuere To Go ror UN IxrorMation—A directory of 
addresses where various types of information about the 
UN are readily available. Includes speakers’ guide, library 
guide, film centers, etc., throughout the United States. 35 
pp., 15¢; Superintendent of Documents, Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 


THE Economic SITUATION IN WESTERN EurROPE—A report 
by Marion B. Folsom, chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, on recent economic developments in 
the countries of Western Europe. Published as a result of 
a visit by Mr. Folsom and other members of the Commit- 
tee to Europe last fall. 22 pp., single copy, free—addi- 
tional copies, 10¢ each; Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, 444 Madison Ave., New York City. 


OrFiciaL Documents: Texts of Selected Documents on 
U.S. Foreign Policy 1918-52—A revised compilation of 
official documents indicating basic steps taken by the U.S. 
in its evolving role in world affairs. Includes text of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Atlantic Charter, the 
Potsdam Conference, etc. 75 pp., free; Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 E. 65th St., New York City. 


Tue Unitrep Nations: Bridge to the Future—An outline 
of what the UN has accomplished in its seven years of 
existence and a plea for a plan to make it stronger. 10 pp., 
10¢ for single copy—bulk orders of 25 or more, 5¢ each; 
Institute for International Government, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


EssENTIALS FOR GENUINE PEACE by Grenville Clark—A re- 
print, in pamphlet form, of the Clark statement before the 
Workshop on World Disarmament, also printed in Feb- 
ruary’s FEDERALIST. 8 pp., 5¢ for single copy—special price 
on large bulk orders; Institute for International Govern- 
ment, 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Diat-A-Gram—Still available from the publishers of UN 
Gram is the handy gadget for federalists who want UN 
facts at their fingertips (see January Feperauist). The 
device consists of two 10-inch discs that revolve on each 
other. Whirl the disc to any UN country and all the main 
facts about that nation—population, area, language, etc., 
will appear through a die cut window. Turn it over, twist 
the dial and information on any one of forty international 
alphabet agencies, such as FAO, WHO, UNICEF, etc., will 
appear. Colorful, useful and handsomely-packaged. $1 
each; UN Gram Publishing Co., 220 E. 46th St., New 
York City. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


UWF of Chicago, following a favorite fund-raising 
plan of all organizations in metropolitan areas, bought 
a block of seats for a performance of the Chicago produc- 
tion of “Dial M for Murder,” a suspense-filled drama also 
currently trodding the boards in New York City. (Star, 
incidentally, in New York is Maurice Evans, long a world 
government supporter.) The angle? A bit far-fetched the 
Chicagoans say, but catchy. Their sales placards will read 
“See ‘Dial M for Murder’ and Dial W for World Peace.” 


UWF of Iowa State College in December held its 
second annual International Dinner. Working in coopera- 


tion with the co-sponsor, the Cosmopolitan Club of ISC, 
the student federalists and their guests worked together 
preparing foreign dishes for more than 160 people. 


TRADING POST 


The Chicago South Side chapter has ready for sale 
book matches with the world government symbol painted 
on the cover. The inside flap carries a number of world 
government slogans and/or the National address. Avail- 
able in single lots, boxes of 50, black and white, with 
National office address inside for $1.00 per box; 10 boxes 
with same design and address, 75¢ per box; lots of 100 
boxes with inside address and color chosen by purchaser, 
45¢ per box. Order from South Side Chapter, UWF, c/o 
Arthur Rosenfeld, 6200 University Avenue, Chicago 37. 


National: 125 Broad St., New York 4 


Reprints of an article appearing in the Dec. 23 issue 
of The Reporter—“Our Enlightened Self-Interest and the 
United Nations” by A. A. Berle, Jr. Cogent, forceful analy- 
sis of the practicality of the United Nations. Free. 
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Revised version of “How To Make Your Chapter A 
Going Concern’—an indispensable aid to sound chapter 
programming. 10¢ each. 
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Ilinois: 


—Memos — 


To: The Editor 
From: E. E. Beauregard 


In reviewing “United Nations and World Community” 
in the February issue of THE FepERAuist Alfred Marston 
disparaged the League of Nations. He forgot that the 
League had substantial achievements. League arbitration 
succeeded in an imposing number of disputes as _be- 
tween Sweden and Finland in 1921-22, Germany and 
Poland in 1921, Germany and Lithuania in 1924, Greece 
and Bulgaria in 1925, Peru and Colombia in 1932 and 
others. Furthermore, the League did impressive work 
in regard to financial aid for Austria, advice and 
assistance to several European countries in combating 
typhus, improvement of natives’ status in backward areas. 
Moreover, invaluable benefits resulted from the League’s 
studies on human welfare; its investigators brought forth 
statistics on the effects of famine, deficiency diseases, epi- 
demics, vaccines, slavery, drug traffic, labor conditions and 
many other social problems. 


The League did more. It promoted intellectual co- 
operation through the exchange of scholars, lecturers, sci- 
entists and artists; through hastening the translation of 
important books, through encouraging exchanges in re- 
search and through broadening the channels of interna- 
tional travel and communication. In addition, excellent 
work resulted from the International Labor Office, a 
League agency to improve employer-employee relations. 


Finally, it may be said that the League’s successes 
hold a vital clue to a better international order. 
Dayton, Ohio, February 6th 


(Dr. Marston replies: I am sorry that Mr. Beauregard 
missed my point about the League of Nations. I did not 
in any way intend to disparage the real achievements of 
the League. But one should not forget that the League of 
Nations simply did not have the executive power that 
the United Nations has. Thus in the 1930’s the League 
was powerless to deal with such problems as the Italian 
invasion of Abyssinia and the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia. The UN, on the other hand, has certain powers, 
both in theory, within its Charter, and in practice, as 
we have seen in Indonesia, Palestine and Korea.) 


To: The Editor 
From: Betty Stone 


Now that we are all concerning ourselves with plans 
for UN Charter revision in 1956 may I suggest an area 
of ideas for exploration? Years ago at Bryn Mawr College 
as an economics major doing honors work in Revolutionary 
Period government finance I learned how Alexander 
Hamilton gained the support of “practical” men for the 
then proposed constitution. It was by assuring them of 
specific profits if the new constitution should be adopted. 


Word was allowed to get around that if the new 
constitution were adopted the federal government would 
assume the bonded indebtedness the states had incurred 
for the expenses of the Revolutionary War. Acting on 
this information, numbers of speculators bought up the 
worthless state bonds for nominal sums. These men then 
pressed actively for the adoption of the Constitution, and 


were generously rewarded for their efforts when the new § 
government “funded” the state debts, giving new U. S. 
government bonds in exchange for the full face value of the 
12 vear old defaulted state bonds. This act established an 
influential body of men directly interested in the survival 
and financial soundness of the new government. It is 
possible that the federal government could not have been 
launched and kept afloat without the efforts of these profit- 
motivated men. In rewarding them Hamilton paid a small 
price for what our country gained. 


160 some years later one wonders if the same profit 
motive cannot be appealed to help launch the new 1956 
United Nations? Not having Hamilton’s genius I have no 
specific suggestions, but isn’t it possible rewarding ideas 
may be found in these areas: 


1) Unirrep Currency—One of the things which 
would almost certainly follow world federation is the 
establishment of a world currency. Every federation in 
history has quickly set up a common currency for the 
newly federated area. This would, as every economist 
knows, be of great economic benefit to everybody in 
general. But could it not also be arranged that it should 
also be profitable to a large class of influential profit- 
seekers in particular? 


2) FunpiInGc or ALLIED UN Destrs—Would it 
not be possible to fund the debts incurred by all allied 
states in World War II, exchanging the national bonds for 
UN bonds at a rate favorable to individual investors? This 
would vastly simplify the reparations problem (costs of re- 
building allied countries could be included). This plan 
would favor and so should appeal to both the United States 
and Russia, the two countries most backward in embrac- 
ing world federation. Costs of joint UN actions since °45 
might also be funded. Investors holding UN bonds would 
help insure UN success. Could not UN bonds by high 
interest rates and/or tax exemption be designed to be 
a tax refuge for the rich and influential? A disarmed 
world could readily pay and would be well worth this 
small price. 


Is there a Hamilton in the house? 


Somerset Hills, N. J., February 5th 
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World Peace Roundup is a fifteen-minute radio script published weekly, September 
through June, by UWF’s National office. Written and produced by Louis B. Dailey, promi- 
nent New York lawyer and past president of UWF of New Jersey, it is a commentary on 
current news with special emphasis on the general theme of peace. 


The scripts relate the importance of peace to the individual citizen in-terms of taxes, 
inflation, military service and freedom. Scripts are written in a general enough nature so 
as to be acceptable to radio stations and newspapers on a “public service” rather than an 


organizational basis. 


Nine radio stations in six states are currently using WPR, either in the shape received 
or edited to suit the commentator’s style. Radio is is not the only use for the scripts, however. 
In one instance it is being edited locally for use as a newspaper column. In addition, busy 
UWF lecturers subscribe to the scripts for use as a background material for discussions and 
talks. An excerpt from a sample script follows: 


In his State of the Union Mes- 
sage President Eisenhower said that 
his Administration would try to de- 
velop a coherent global policy. Let’s 
take a look at that policy as it has un- 
folded in the first few days of the new 
Administration, particularly as it ef- 
fects Western Europe. 

On the eve of his departure for 
Europe Secretary of State Dulles told 
the nation that “it would be necessary 
to give a little re-thinking to America’s 
own foreign policy in relation to West- 
ern Europe” if it appeared there was 
no chance of getting unity there. 
President Eisenhower repeated the 
firm attitude toward European unity 
in his talk before Congress. “Real 
progress [toward unity],” he said, 
“will be conclusive evidence to the 
American people that our material 
sacrifices in the cause of collective 
security are matched by essential po- 
litical, economic and military accom- 
plishments.” 

The position is laudable and one 
with which few Americans would 
quarrel. European unity is the logical 
thing and we Americans would like to 
see our European investment both 
come to an early end and to pay off. 
However, it seems to this commen- 
tator that there is an inherent danger 
in the Administration’s stand if a truly 
global foreign policy is to be devel- 
oped. 

Consider what the Administra- 
tion is doing. In effect it is laying 
down the law. “You fellows,” it seems 
to say, “integrate economically, politi- 
cally and militarily—in other words, 


form a federation of Europe—and then 
we'll help you.” 


Now, when one friend starts to 
tell another what he should do almost 
immediately the atmosphere becomes 
charged with dynamite. And the situ- 
ation becomes even more obnoxious 
and intolerable when the one giving 
the orders is unwilling to do what he 
asks the other to do. 


Why do we urge these Euro- 
peans to unite? Certainly not to stop 
the Germans and French from fight- 
ing one another. That is not the pres- 
ent danger to the world. The Soviet 
Union is. But even if the Europeans 
should unite and form a tolerable de- 
fense in Western Europe, at best they 
could only prevent another beachhead 
and liberation operation. In other 
words, the union of six European na- 
tions does not present a global solu- 
tion to the Communist menace. 


Take, for instance, command. If 
a completely unified Western Europe 
can’t stand alone against the Soviets, 
then they are going to have to seek 
help from outside. But who is to dic- 
tate the shape of this European de- 
fense? The United States? And who 
is to say what nation’s soldiers will 
man the front lines? 


The situation seems to boil down 
to this. The new Administration, as 
the old, is banking heavily on Euro- 
pean unity. But admittedly unity alone 
will not stop the Communists. Then 
why don’t we suggest that we would 
be willing to join in a larger federa- 
tion with all of Europe and make the 


defense stronger? And if it is a global 
policy that is aimed at, why shouldn't 
the United Nations be used to achieve 
a world federation for peace? That is 
the logical extension to European 
union. 

It seems to me that with our 
present attitude we are like the big 
boy at the old swimming hole in late 
September telling the little fry to take 
off their nationalist clothes and hop 
into the federal waters because it will 
be so invigorating. Wouldn’t our argu- 
ment appear sounder if we offered to 
shed our nationalist clothes together 
and all take the plunge at the same 
time? 

That would eliminate a lot of 
back-biting recriminations among 
friends. All would join in the decision. 
There would be no feeling of unjust 
discrimination. Then a global menace 
would be met with a truly global de- 
fense. 

If unity—political unity—is a nec- 
essary thing why stop with six nations 
of Western Europe? If the need is 
urgent, why stand around and argue 
and postpone the inevitable? The wa- 
ter will only get colder. 

Unilateral action in Formosa al- 
ready is bringing suspicions and criti- 
cism. Dictation in Western Europe 
brings deep and justified resentment. 
The President’s frank recognition of 
our national insufficiency and need for 
allies in the face of this Communist 
menace is a hopeful sign, 

But when are we going to face 
up to the desperate realities of our 
atomic age? 


All subscriptions are for a thirteen-week peried. The price is $2.03 for 13 scripts first 
class mail or $2.81 for 13 scripts air mail. For additional information and directions on 
how best to interest radio stations in carrying World Peace Roundup—write 


Publicity Department, United World Federalists, Inc., 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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The policy of 


UNIT.’ ~FEDERALISTS, Inc. 


WE BELIEVE: 


@ The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


e Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


e “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


e As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


e War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


e A limited world government must -have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


e A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


e A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted .o it; 


e All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 


foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 5 
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